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From the Idiot. 


An account of the people called 
Shakers, 


(Concluded.) 


THE first order, now secluded 
from the common people’s inspection, 
(who may not speak to them without 
being first addressed by them) estab- 
lished regularly their pretended the- 
ocracy, and ruled by their Oracle’s 
divesting themselves of the care and 
management of the common property, 
which they vasted in the, second or- 
der. depending solely on them for 
the sanction of their authority, con- 
sisting of a few of their most Knowing 
and artful, who soon learned interest- 
ed pursuits, and cooled down into a 
fair, plausible, hoarding combination; 
while the common labouring many, 
by natural consequence, sank into 
blind, abject torpitude, Their signs, 
miracles, prophecies and tongues fail- 
ed; the spirit no more twitched, 


cramped and twirled them round, nor | 


led them from their work by the guid- | a relish for social enjoymenis, which, 


ance of the extended hand, in rough 
paths; amd their worship was to utter 
a few, perhaps fifty words, of veryjlit 

tle maning; to human concert inarti- 
culate, melancholy tone, and then for- 
ming in the shape of a corn harrow, 
4o dance a short jig, horn-pipes or 
the like, while the Deacons, singing | 
the black joke, the tune of Peggy "and | 
Molly, or the like, filled the spex of , 
the angle. This worship wasted | 
very little of their strength. which 
was prudently husbanded for a more 
productive service, 

Still the different sexes are kept 
asunder among all but the first order; 
matrimonial bands were broken and 
interdicted, natural love, with all its 
dictates and enjoyments, forbidden, 


jline to dry. 





as abominably carnal and sinful, and 
the clothes of the two sexes could not 
even be -seen heuging on the same 
The consequences of 
this were, as might have been expect- 
ed; the subordinate orders, devoted 
as ‘they were, could not observe with 
murmuring the partial licence of the 
Head Elders, who lived a recluse life 
in chambers of which they kept the 
keys, and where also dwelt an equal 
number of the most beautiful and ac- 
complished women among the sect. 
To remove this impression, and to ex 
hibit a shadow of equality, the women 
and men among all the different or- 
ders are now permitted to live near 
to each other and to eat and drink to- 
gether: but all affectionate intercourse 
and intimacy are as before prohibited, 
and 
they are checks and spies to restrain 
each other. 

This partial indulgence hath how- 
ever humanized them again in a de- 
gre, giving a new spring to the softer 
propensities of the heart, and kindled 


uneffaced as at first by a daily and a 
free intercourse with their chief, or 


‘by the fanatic zeal thereby inspied, is 


— 





da:ly bursting the brittle bands of 
their unnataral constraint. 

When, through their growing inde- 
‘pendence of thought, any of their 
‘more knowing or influential are be- 
come disaffected, and appear to be 
about withdrawing, the elders concili 
ate them to stay by preferments and 
indulgences. But when it shall be 
generally known among them disaf- 
fection and revolt are the road to 
preferment and indaigence more and 
more will follow inth: same track, 
aud this temporizing expedient will 


defeat its own object. 





the families being numerous, | 
miserable possesor is its dupe. Such 


te 
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SATURDAY EVENING’S MONITOR. 


“‘ The preparation of the beart jis from the 
Lord.” 


The depravity of the human heart 
is the cause of all moral evil; the 
baleful influence of its natural degen- 
eracy mingles in every action and 
poisons our purest intents. If man 
was not afraid to examine his own 
bosom, he would shudder at the self- 
ishness of almost every dictate of his 
heart. But man is deceived; he 
knows less of the workings of his own 
bosom, as applied to his own action, 
than that of no ather, 

* The heart of man is deceitful 
above all things;” and in this is found 
the power of its deception; it is not 
in its ability to blind another, the 


is the evidence of the deceit of the 
human heart that it pretends not to 
hide its own iniquity; it only tells its 
infatuated possessor, that its opera- 
tions are restrained in him, they are 
exercised on another. We charge 
another with sinister views, when the 
evidence of his faults is found only in 
our own bosom. 

So great is the deceit of the human 
mind, that man enters upon the most 
sacred duties without a heart rightly 
disposed, with a feeling correctly in 
unison, and yet can be charged with 
intended hypocrisy—his heart  de- 
ceived him; and while others see that 
he is in fault, he never suspects his 
own integrity. This truth should 
certainly lead us to an examination 
of ourselves; we ought not trust the 


| dictates of our own hearts, we should 


try every spirit and see whether it be 
from God, 

In this deccitfulness of the heart 
we too often join, we connive at its 
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wiles until we are its dupes. At no 
time, perhaps, can an examination 
of the heart be more proper thah the 
present; to morrow is the season of 
hallowed rest and devotion, we should 
set our hearts in order for the high 
duty tit imposes. If we go by the 
direction of our own will to the tem 
ple, our sacrifices may become an 
abomination, 

But would we render our offering 
acceptable to Heaven, we must not 
carry into his presence the devotions 
of our own mind, the dictates of our 
perverted will; but lay before the 
Lord a broken and contrite heart, and 
let the preparation of it be from him. 

C. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE FEMALE 
CHARACTER, 


No. II. 


Let us view our own characters 
correctly, and we shall not be every 
day compelled to condemn an auihor 
for reminding us of truths which we 
have scarcely discovered in ourselves 
or anxiously endeavoured to conceal: 
Jet us carefully examine the directions 
and causes of our affections and de- 
sires, and we shall not so frequently 
mourn that the gratification of the 
latter has destroyed the existance of 
the former. We have previously re- 
marked that the female character 
hac been abused by interested flatte- 
ry. or illeberal censure, and perhaps 
no greater favour could be done to 
the sex, than pointing out some of 
the errors in conduct, to which they 
are particularly liable, and which 
arises almost necessarily from their 
education and company. 

A girl is confined more to the house 
than a boy is, in consequence more 
of « companion for her mother, and 

“mecissarily becomes more familiar 
wit! subjects which have relation to 
the trifling concern of a family. and 
is early initiated in the little differ- 
ences of a neighbourhood, and is par- 
taker in those pettit feuds which of- 
ten exist between the female part of 
families; this excites a spirit of irrita- 
bility, they become easily offended, 
and are not the more likely to conci 
liate by a freedom of speech which is 
early encouraged. 

Similarity of pursuits induce fre- 
quent friendships among females of all 


ages; but as no solid interest is con- | 


indie epi . —— 
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cerned, they. soon grow weary of 
their connection, aid rarely miss an 
opportunity of dissolving it. It is in 
deed astonishing with what eagerness 
a woman Clears herself from an ac- 
quaintance of her own seeking, when 
some other object is in view. It is not 
unusual to see a woman as heartily 
weary of an acquaintance of her own 
scx in three months, without any 
particular cause, as she could be of 
a bonnet of the same age. 

The early age at which a female 
enfers company, is another serious 
cause of domestic disquiet. Without a 
knowledge of human nature, or any 
acquaintance with man, they enter 
upon life, and are exposed to all the 
vices and flattery which the thought- 
less or designing are possessed of. at 
an age when a boy with double the 
learning, is looked upon as an infant; 
here the heart is poisoned, and the 
foundation of domestic disquict laid, 
from fourtecn to nineteen, if a female 
is not married, she is tee often in 
scenes of dissipation and amusement, 
and if married after that is rarely fit 
far any ‘hing else, 

Let those who complain that their 
daughters have bad husbands, reflect 
how much they are the cause of it; 
had they educated their daughters, 
as they did theirsons, and kept them 


flattery and dissipation, to which 
they are exposed by a too early en- 
trance into society, they could not 
now complain that they are neglected 
by their husbands, ‘and feel that the 
neglect arose froin a want of any pos- 
sibility of fellowship between two so 
oppositely educated. 

It is often argued that domestic 
disquet is more frequently caused by 
the misconduct of the husband, than 
thet of the wife, and it is urged in 
proof that his pursuits are such as to 
draw him into temptatidhs of more 
flagrant vices and errors than she is 
liable to fall into. To this we answer, 
That in the circle of domestic rela- 
tion, if the sphere of the wife’s virtues 
are necessarily contracted, it is to be 
remembered that she occupies a sta- 
tion nearer the centre, where a tri 
fling variation will cause a serious 
difference at the extremity of the ra- 
dii. 

We acknowledge with pride, the 
high standing which females have 








at an early age, from the snares of 





obtained by a judicious education. | 
A Warren, Adams, Morton, and | 
















Murray, are a few among the females 
who have done honour to the litera- 
ture of our own country; but let those 
who are disposed to bring these as 
opposed to ‘he observations we have 
made, remember that those ladies re- 
ceived an education for such pursuits 
they were only girls at fourteen, and 
never knew the art of expiring over 
sonnets, of the words of which they 
could scarcely tell the meaning, let 
any who are disposed to defend the 
female character, and we invite ob- 
servation, remember, that we war not 
with the female, but only with that 
system of education which tends to 
destroy her. | 
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QUIXOTISM. 
Another Family Sketch. 


In some previous communications, 
{ have given my readers an account 
of our family, previously observing 
that we were rather heterogeneous, 

I have exhibited two of my cousins 
under ihe head of + Family Sketches;’* 
and my cousin Sandy found his way 
before the public as a Quixotte, what- 
ever be the title, my reader may be 
assured that while 1 am allowed a 
place in the Magazine, I shall con- 
tinue to redeem my pledge of making 
them acquainted with my relations, 

There is something peculiar in 
every member of our family: some 
disiinguishing characteristic—some 
decisive marks of distinction—al- 
most all varying, none bearing re- 
semblance to the other, except the af- 
finity of character that way exist in 
the pursuits of Sandy and my grand 
aunt Rosy—by the way I would re- 
mark, that Rose was her-mame in 
baptism. 

My grand aunt by my father’s 
side, unlike some of the female mem- 
bers of our family, was married at 
an early age. I say was married— 
because women do not marry them- 
selves, nor are they always married 
with their own consent. 

My grand aunt had given deci- 
sive token of genius before marriage; 
instances might be cited to show that 
she possest a spirit of poetry in no 
ordinary degree. Several pieces of 
hers were published, and were pro- 
nounced highly creditable to her ta- 
lents. ‘Hhese praises induced other 
exertions, until my grand aunt was 














pronounced a ¢ poetess.”” Richard, 
when he had found favour in his own 
eyes, resolved on maintaining. it at 
some expense; my aunt felt the same 
spirit of self complacency, and re- 
solved to maintain her character with 
equal exertion; the trifling require- 
ments of domestic duties were dis- 
pensed with, and her time and exer- 
tion devoted to the quill. 

My grand aunt soon become fa- 
mous for her weekly productions in 
the poetical departments, and equally 
as famous for the magnanimous ne- 
glect of her husband, child, and do- 
- mestic duties. Wrapt in her exaited 
coniemplations, it was of little conse- 
quence to her whether her child, that 
in the vulgar path of matrimonial 
counexion she had given birth to, 
suffered a transient pain or not; she 
had a fame to acquire and preserve 
with which the sing-song duties of the 
nursery had no connexion. Hers was 
that refinement of intellect that sick- 
ened at the realities of social and do- 
mestic empioy ments; the delicate tex- 
ture of her mind shrunk from the 
polluting familiarties of matrimonial 
prerogatives; she loved to enjoy, 
though but in fancy, that millenium 
of mind, where the soul only eon- 
verses and interchanges freedom and 
liberties. 

And while giving birth to the hal- 
lowed productions of the mind, and 
nurturing the scions of fancy to bear 
her name to posterity, what had my 
grand aunt Rosy to do with the dull 
cold realities of domestic life and 
nursery duties. No, while she saw 
herself surrounded by the children of 
her imagination, her beloved manu- 
scripts, she could recognize no para- 
mount relations to society; and my 
mother, who outlived her by several 
years, has told me that my grand 
aunt frequently said, that in case of 
a fire in her house, where but one, 
either her manuscripts or her child, 
could be saved, the manuscripts 
would certainly be loked after. My 
mother had no taste for poetry; but 
I, who have a soul to relish this high 
wrought feeling of my. grand aunt 
Rosy—T love to give the whole of her 
appellation—I who Know how to ap- 
preciate that true feeling of intellec- 
tual excellence, I yet live to do my 
grand auntcredit, and applaud the ex- 
cellence of her discrimination. What 
is a child, a young one too, compared 
with the manuscript producions of 


ing its crystal. waters over a pebbly 
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many year’s exertion? certainly noth- 
ing; particularly as the latter is pure- 
ly the production of mind, and can ne- 
ver be replaced; while the former is— 
but every one can tell that. 

The world owed my aunt Rosy 
much, and ought to have owed her 
more; while there was a paper worthy 
to record ber lines, my Grand Aunt 
favoured the community with her 
productions; and only discontinued 
her labours of love when the public 
literary paper which was the usual 
vehicle of her poetical productions, 
was considered in her immaculate 
judgment Too CuNTEMPTIBLE for 
her patronage. My grand aunt did 
not live to favour the world with a 
volume of her works; but as soon as 
my cousin Sandy has finished the 
publication of his volume, fam deter- 
mined to issue proposals for my grand 
aunt’s posthumous works, ornament- 
ed with an elegant likeness of the au- 
thor, taken «+ in poetical negligee,”’ to 
be entitled «* the Rosy ade.” 


A ne 
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THE DESERTED COTTAGE. 
A FRAGM ENT. . 
(Continued.)} 


In continuing my progress due 
west, I found myself impeded by a 
river whose waters were gliding with 
a majestic force towards the south- 
east point of the horizon. Being 
prevented from crossing the stream, 
as no mode of ferriage was to be pro- 
cured, [ resolved to pursue its mean- 
derings until a more engaging pros- 
pect in another direction should open 
to view. 

In my second days excursion, hear 
and on the river’s margin, still o’er 
flowery plains and woodland heights, 
my progress was stopped by an ab 
rupt hill of considerable beight, for- 
med by massy fragments of rock, 
rudely heaped together, and almost 
rising in a perpendicular line from 
the rough. deep, and wide expanded 
stream, which. majestically swept its 
base. At the beginning of this crag- 
gy steep was a narrow Valley; in the 
midst of which flowed 4 rivulet pour- 


bottom, into the river.. A broad sel- 
vage of turf of beautiful light green 
covered the sloping Banks of the riv- 





er, and of the rivulet. It appeared. 
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here and there under the transparent 
stream, thickly sown in patches up- 
on the sandy and pebbly bottom; 
among which, fishes whose scales and 
fins were burnished and tinged with 
the gloss and colour of virgin silver, 
were diverting themselves. They 
rose betimes upon the water’s surface, 
and darting swiftly forward, then 
playfully springing out of their ele- 
ment, they sparkled in the sunny 
beam. 

This side a contracted valley took 
a winding course around the bill; 
which having entered, i pursued its 
varying direction; and often disturbed 
flocks of wild ducks, which sprung 
from the bosom of the rivulet, and 


‘with silence, save the flapping of their 


wings, flew before my advancing 
steps; then again alighting, playtilly 
sailed’ upon, and dived beneath the 
crystal siream. 

At the distance of half a mile from 
the river’s brink a sublime and beau- 
tiful prospect rivetted my attention. 
The continuation of the glen was 
suddenly terminated by an abrap 
eminence, down which the water 
rushed with a noise, that'echoed far 
o’er the distant hills, The spray or 
mist which arose, seemed-to reach 
and scale the very heavens; through 
which the sun penetrating, beautiful 
forms and colours were observed be- 
neath a glowing” rainbow; some re. 
sembled’ parhelions which brightly 
glistened; whilst swiftly mounting, 
convolving, and’ slowly. descending 
through the air im dewy showers, 
were seen kaleidscopical forms, deep- 
ly impressed with all the colours of 
the transformed: Iris. Large flocks 
of water and land fowl of different 
species had assembled, and were hop- 
ping’ over the margin banks; then 
fearlessly tipping the water’s surface 
with expanded wings, whilst their 
sild notes gave an inexpressible 
charm to this scene of Nature. 


Having with difficulty ascended 
this rocky eminence, my admiration 
was greatly augmented in viewin 
the most delighttul valley, which the 
imagination was capable of perceiv- 
ing It contained above three hun-, 
dred acres of a surface gently undu- 
lated; bounded on all. sides, but on 
that which L entered, by evergreen 
bills and lofty peaks. The aimos- 
phere seemed embalmed hy the per- 
fumes arising from the many aroma- 


tic plants whieh grew thickly around 
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At the distance of half a mile was 
seen descending with a rapid course, 
a stream of water rendered white, by 
the agitation it was obliged to under- 
go, ix passing over some broken 
rocks; in the valleys it flowed with a 
gentle force, until precipitated over 
the rocky eminence into the narrow 
vale beneath, formed the cataract 
mentioned. 

In the centre of this valley, and 
abuut twenty paces from the stream 
of water, through a beautiful grove 
of trees, alow building partly hid by 
the surrounding verdure, was obser- 
vable. I was at first startled, but 
soon recovering from the surprise 





Which this unexpected sight had pro- | 
duced, I joyfully hastened towards | 
it; when having advanced within a. 
short distance of the desirable object, | 


I perceived it to be the remains of a 
cottage, which time’s destructive 
power over human efforts, was has- 
tening to ruins. 
mournfully to raise its neglected crest 
amidst rejyicing nature; who with 
renovated strength was advancing to 
destroy its adversary. 

At a few paces distance were nar- 
row mounds of earth, raised by hu- 
man hands; from which the sodded 
grass trailed its rank leaves down 
their sides. The spot which con- 
tained them was partly enclosed in 
a semicircular manner, with low 
bushes covered with Ivy; this I con- 
jectured to be the burial place of the 
former residents of the cottage. 

The surrounding parts appeared 
once to have been in a high state of 
cultivation; but now on all sides I 
beheld the industry of art giving way 
to the empire of nature. Wild vegi- 
tation was springing from the circu- 
lar and angular walks, which had 
been levelled and gravelled by un- 
known hands, he lengthening vines 
which appeared once to have their 
bounds assigned them, now luxurient- 
ly shot out their entwining branches 
at ran‘dem; and pendantly hung 
their blue clustered fruit upon the 
wild bearded grass, and from sur- 
rounding bushes, and with clasping 
tendreis ha‘! ascended the lofty oaks. 

[To be,eontinued. J 





THE VIRTUOUS WIFE. 
fTransla‘ed from the German, by a Student.) 


Whosoever has gained a virtuous wife pos- 
sesses uw reasure of intrinsic worth—a prize of 


higher value than the most costly pearl. 


Art here appeared | 


| 


| 





| which 
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Such a treasure had Rabbi Meir, 
the great teacher, obtained. He sat 
on the sabbath,in the Synagogue, in- 
structing the people. In the mean 
time, death, who often aims his poi- 
soned shafts against the infant breast 
and spares the aged and infirm, did by 
an unexpected stroke, deprive the pa- 
rents of two goodly sons ;—both were 
of handsome shape—both, by a fa- 
ther’s care, enlightened in the law. 

His partner looked at first on their 
bereavement with all the feeling of a 
tender mother: but, soon her piety 
shown predominant, and in the duties 


| She then conducted him to the 
Chamber, walked forward and re- 
moved trom the dead bodies their 
covering. Oh my son! my sons! cri- 
ed the father, in the fulness of grief 
—dolI find you thus? | gave you life, 
I enlightened your mental eyes in 
the law, and looked upon you as the 
solace of my declining years, when 
on a sudden, I find myself bereft of 
you. 

She turned from him, wishing to 
conceal the agitation of her mind, 
but roused at iength by the violence 
of his grief, she seized him oy the 





of the wife, each selfish wish was | 
buried. Anxious to save her husband | 
from those pangs which a too sudden | 
knowledge of his loss might raise, | 
she moved the bodies of her sons into 
her chamber—taid them on her bed, | 
and with white drapery concealed | 
them. 

In the evening Rabbi Meir return- 
ed, who, with a father’s fond solici- 
tude, inquired, ** where are my sons, 
that { may give to them the blessing?” 

‘«¢ They are gone into the Syna- 
gogue#’ replied his wife. 

** | looked around while there in 
expectation of their coming, but saw 
them not,” rejoined the Rabbi. 

She reached him a goblet with 
wine—he praised the Lord at the 
ending of the sabbath, drank, and 
again asked ** where are my sons 
that they may also drink and partake 
of the blessing?” 

“« They are not far,” she said, and 
wishing to change the object of his 
thoughts, with ready hand prepared 
their evening meal. Of this he did 
partake, and after giving thanks, his 
wife thus spoke: * Rabbi, permit me 
to ask your judgment in a Cause 
much concerns me. A few 
years since a person a gave unto my 
care some jewels:—these I receiv -d 
with pleasure, watched their safety 
with an anxious mind, contemplated 
with pride their worth, and dared, at 
length, to view them as my own; 
when, in an unexpected hour, a mes- 
senger is sent, who, in his master’s 
name, doth claim my valued charge: 
Shall 1 restore these gems to him?” 
«© My wife ought not first to inquire 
this,” said Rabbi Meir; « wilt thou 
delay returning to the owner each one 
that he hath lent thee?” « Oh no,” 
answered she, « it is unjust so to do; 
—but I would not return them with- 





out thy knowledge.” 


nt 


hand and spoke:—* Rabbi, hast thou 
not taught me, that it is contrary to 
the moral as well as religious duties of 
men, to refuse restoring what is in- 
trusted to their care? Behold, the 
Lord hath given, the Lord hath ta- 
ken away, blessed be the name of the 
Lord.”’ 

«¢ The name of the Lord be prais- 
ed,”* joined Rabbi Meir, conscious he 
had erred in repining at bis will 
Who is infallible; in murmuring at 
his mandate, who is omniscient. 

It is truly said, «* Whosoever hath 
found a virtuous wife has a treasure 
greater than the most costly pearl; 
She vpens her mouth with wisdom, 
and in her tongue is the law of kind- 
ness.” 


—— 


ORIENTAL APOLOGUE. 


By WiLui1amM BELOE, Ese. 


A certain prince, who, attended 
by his vizier, was accustomed to take 
the rounds of his city, met one even- 
ing, at the entrance of a bazar, a 
person of respectable appearance: the 
prince politely saluted him. The 
stranger, who was near the door of 
his house. returned the salutation, and 
said, | entreat you, and the person 
who is with you, to enter into my 
house; be so kind, Sir, to accept of 
a hearty invitation to my supper.” 
The prince and his vizier entered 
without hesitation. The stranger 
behaved to them great politeness, and 
showed them particular attention. A 
table was plenteously covered. and 
supper wag <oon served ‘p; it on. eed 
of five hundred different dishes: the 
stranger requested his guests to sit 
and partake of his entertainment. 
The prince was struck with the splen- 
dour and profusion of the table, and 
observing that there were no persons 











to be present but himself, his vizier 
and their host: * Sir (said the sultan.) 


you must doubtless have invited others | 


guests‘? «« No (said the master of the 
house) I have invitedjnone.” «Why 
then, (said the prince this great 
profusion of victuals? is this consis- 
tent with the appearance of a person 
like you?” On which the stranger 


gave the Sultan a violent blow with | 
_ towash his hands, the prince eargerly 


his fist; a blow bitterer than fire. «Sir 

said he to the prince) are you oblig- 
ed to eat it all? eat what you please, 
and leave the resf.”’ 

The sultan whispered his vizier, 
« we are certainly in the wrong; I, by 
an impertient quc, gon. have provoked 
this man to strike me, but by Alla, if 
you do not find some means by which 
I may properly give him a blow for 
theone I have received, U wiil certain 
ly put you todeath.” «Sir, (answer- 
ed the vizier,) you shall to-morrow 
night invite him to your apartments; 
you must give him entertainment in all 
respects superior to this, in splendor 
and inagnificence; if he shall presume 
to make any observations. you may 
then return the blow you have now 
received.” The sultan accordingly 
followed the advice of his minister, 
and invited the stranger. The next 
night the man entered the sultan’s 
apartments, with a countenance and 
manner somewhat confused and em- 
barrassed; the sultan however encour- 
aged bim by the politeness and kind- 
ness of his behviour: a short interval, 
supper was called for and the table 
was covered with a thousand dish- 
es. The sultansat down, and invit- 
ed his guest to take his place; he did 
so, and in acool and collected manner 
said.** Wrod’s will be done; this is in- 
deed whai it ought to be; may God for- 
ever prosper the plenty of your table; 
here is a profusion of victuals, but 
profusion is an excellent thing; it de- 
lights the eye before it satisfied the 
stomach.” He feasted heartily, and 
after wards exclaine!l by way of 
grace,** Praise be to the omnipotent 
God of his people.” The sultan whis- 
pered his vizier, **This will not do, 
how can I strike a man who express- 
eth himself so wisely? but if you do 
not find out some just cause for iny 
giviug him a blow before we part, I 
certainly will kill you.’? «My lord, 

said the vizier,) when he rises from 
= tabie to wash his hands, you shall 
officieusls present yourself to pour 
out the water for him; if he shall say, 
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«By no means, Sir, God forbid that 
you should thus demean yourself, in- 
deed this musi not be;’’—for such an 
impertient opposition you may cer- 
tainly give him such a blow as you 
think proper; saying at the same time, 
‘sPray, Sir, am [| to be taught by you 
what I am to do? you presume to con- 
tradict me?” The sultan promised 
to do so, and when the stranger rose 


pressed forwards, laid hold of the 
vessel, and prepared to pour out water 
on the hands of his guest « God bless 
you Sir, (said the stranger,) I am 
delighted by your kindness, my God 
prosper all your undertakings!”’ After 
this exclamation, the prince was ob- 
liged to pourthe water upon the stran- 


| ger’s hands, but at the same time it 


evidently appared that he was inwardly 
chagrined and angry. 

Coffee was now introduced, and 
the prince again addressing his vizier 
said, «I swear by Alla, if you do not 
speedily find a remedy for my disquie- 
tude, I will order you to be putto in- 
stant death; isit not enough that 
the man has struck me, but that I sho- 
uld also be degraded to the servile 
office of pouring out water for him to 
wash?” «Sir, (answered the vizier,) 
he soon be obliged to take his leave, 
de you be ready with a bamboo in 
your hand: call one of your youngest 
slaves, and, as the stranger passes, 
exercise your cane severely upon the 
back of your slave; should he then 
say, For God’s sake, Sir,and for my 
sake, pardon this poor boy, and do 
not beat him with such severity: you 
may return the blow, and,say, «Is not 
this my slave, Sir? isnot chastisemen; 
a necessary part ofeduction? do you 
presume to contradict me?’ Thesul- 
tan again followed the advice of his 
minister, and was beating the boy 
when the stranger passed. The stran- 
ger, as he went along, exclaimed: 
“Sir, you do very right, beat him by 
all means, chastisement a very neces- 
Sary part of education; if the young 
man should expire in consequenc e. 
God has certainily decreed it so.” 
Upon this the vizier impatiently 
stepped forwards, «For heaven’s sake. 
Sir, (said he to the stranger.) have 
Compassion, and int ercede for the un- 


fortunate boy, surely you cannot be se | 


hard hard hearted.” Upon this the 


stranger gave a blow to the vizier, | 
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you (said he) presume to interpose 
ina matter of this kind? is not the boy 
a slave? is he not kindly educating 
him?” The sultan burst in to a hearty 
laugh. «Now (said he) I forgive you 
both, as my vizier has fared no better 


than myself.” 


For the Magazine. 
MINSTREL- 


Spain! thou curse of Europe’s soil, 
Scourge of all the brave and free; 

Hoard o; rapine, deat! and spoil. 
Crime alone is leagued with thee! 


By the slave who rules thy fate, 
Blot of earth! creation’s stain! 

By the wretch whose pride elate 
Binds oppression’s galling chain. 


By the inquisition’s shame, 
Den of crimes yet unreveal’d; 
By the writhing martyr’s flame, 
Spain, thy doom shall yet be seal’d! 
Rise ye patriots! warriors brave, 
Rise in Freedom’s sacred cause; 
Dare be free, and dare to save 
Country, home, and sacred laws! 


WANDERER. 


Minstrel! thou hast waked the lyre 
With a bold inspiring strain , 

Warm’d with virtue’s hallow’d fire, 
Stranger thou to ruthless pain. 


Happy warbler! thou art blest; 
Here no stormy factions roll, 

Virtue warms the generous breast, 
Valour fires the ardent soul. 


MINSTREL. 


Wouldst thou know the mighty charm 
Freedom now encircles thee! 

’T was the warriors vengeful arm 
Bade Columbia’s shores be free! 


WANDERER. 


Though Columbia’s shores are free, 
Still I wake the mournful strain, 

Still mv breast abides with thee, 
Dearly loved unhappy Spain! 


Thou, dear country of my birth 
Thou shalt all my pity share; 
Though a wanderer lone on the earth, 
Strong the ties that bind me there! 


Minstrel’ hast thou ever love? * 
Sweet affection strongly proved? pS 
Is the maid, su well beloved, 
Torn from thee, by death removed 


ten times harder than that which he | Then, chen onty canst ‘how know 
had given to the sultan, «Howdare|  Teariess anguish ofthe mind; 
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Tis in Lzow, ah! how low, 
Sleeps Lovtsa’s dust enshrined! 


Oft by Ebro’s winding stream 

With the maiden have I stray’d, 
When Diawna’s chasten’d beam 

Q’er the murmuring waters play’d. 


U 
Hours of bliss for ever fied! 
Scenes of joy for ever gone! 
By the alder is her bed, 
Now I wander sad, forlorn! 


Minstrel! then forgive the tear 
O’er unhappy Lzown shed; 

*Tis its hallow’d bosom dear 
Pillows my Lov1sa’s head. 


a + ER 


For the Nagazine. 
TO ELIZABETH. 


No languag’d testimonials would convey 

Half I experienced at your winning strain— 
For all poetic rhetoric could say 

Requite the goodness that has shared my pain. 


But twas not love that wrench’d my peace away 
Tho’ love’s a frailty 1 have known—and know 
It gave the gioominess of life a rav— 

And burneth still with everlasting glow. 


Yet not such love as Boarding-schools secrete— 
Not that distemper’d passion girls pretend; 
Whose souls are ripe fur romance and deceit, 
Without a cause—a purpose—or an end. 


Oh, I should hate my own dishonour’d heart, 
Could I suppose it halfso meanly made, 

As to perform the suppliant wretches part— 
And whine—because a woman had betray’ d. 


Habit has form’d me to subdue—not sue, 

And I have touch’d one that has dared confide; 
And, now all others I can calmly view, 
Without a wish, or interest beside. 


*Tis true we’re sever’d; but to know her eyes 
Can meet, mid thousands, none so firm as me, 
To know we're link’d by undissolving ties, 
Converts to bliss the unrevoked decree. 


Though Ocean’s frienzied interval’s between, 
And many a moon lapse since the hour we met; 
From Fealty’s promise can we comfort glean— 
And Hope enchants the wailings of regret. 


But had I found repulse on woman’s brow, 

Think not my soul could brook the abject tear; 

No—e’er I would ever to a woman bow— 

Heli should the death dirge of my virtues hear. 
M‘Donaup CLARKE. 


ay —— 
For the Magazine. 


Matilda why do you look so much in love 
Ithonght, the girls generally, very well knew 
That Poe:s. like Eagles, are licencene’d to rov ; 
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For the Magazine. 


Enthroned within a cloud of light 
The queen of pearly night arose 
And clothed in shining radience bright 
Around her glory throws. 


O’er all she sheds her smiling rays 
In awful majesty sublime, 

And lost in one continual blaze 
Celestial and divine: 


See on the summits of yon tower 
‘That seem to mock the hand of time, 
*Tis there at evening’s silent hour 
Her rays do with the ivy twine. 


I love to watch the queen of night 
As on the lightly curling wave 

She with a calm and siivery light 
In magic sweetness gently plays. 


For “twas at evening’s tranquil hour, 

And Luna shed her beams around, ~ 
Wher first 1 felt sly Cupid’s power, 

He twang’d his bow and gave the wound. 


On memory’s page the night »s stamp’d 
For ever, ever their to dwell; 

Nor aught has since arose to damp 
The pleasures which I cannot tell. 


Then hail, sweet moon, thy light can joy impart, 
And fill with pleasing thoughts my tranquil 
heart. HTEBAZILE. 


For the Magazine. 
THE ROSE AND VIOLET. 


A FABLE. 


I saw a Rose, one summer morn, 
Expand its leaves with upstart pride, 
And on a Violet look with scorn, 
That bloom’d in silence by its side. 


With haughty scorn the Rose address’d 
The modest Violet’s listening ear, 
And thus its proud contempt express’d— 
“* Remove, base flower—thou dwellest too near.” 


The Violet hfted not its head, 

Nor answer gave the envious Rose, 
But still »» modest beauty ray’d, 

It bloomed in silence and repose. 


It chanced a Goddess passed the way 
Where both the flowers together grew, 
ind stopping ’mid her frolic play 
She plucked the flower arrayed in blue. 


Then on her white and heaving breast, 
She careful placed the humble flower, 
And closer to ner heart she prest 
han any in her own blest bower. 


Vhe haughty Rose that late had spurned 
The modest Violet from i's side, 
\as trampled ’neath the Goddess, feet, 





And have nothing with common-place Hymen 


A monument of foolish pride. 


4 


For the Magazine. 
PASSION OF LOVE, 


Oh, I love more the moonlizht that’s streaming 
In the star spangled mantle of night, 

Than the sunshine of lustre that’s gleaming, 
Though the day be more brilliant and bright. 


Though with glory the heaven adorning, 

His noontide effulgence is shed; 

Yet the flow’ret that bloom’d for the morning, 
At evening les withering and dead. . 


So love in the dawn of its gladness, 
Is bright as ‘he sun of the sky; 

it burns ’till its noontide in madness, 
And at night leaves the victim to die. 


And love, in its daw, 5s of mildness, 

Is pure vs the moon beam of night, 

Not burning with passion’s dread wildness, 
Yet holy and blissful and bright. 


Then grant me in mercy, kind Heaven! 
That my journey o} life may so run; 

To my path if this moonlight be given, 
I ask not a ray from the sun. 


I 


For the Magazine. 
FATE OF THE COTTAGE. 


Oh, where is the cottage, so humble and blest, 
Where the minstrel might rect for awhile? 
And where is the maiden I clasp’d to my breast, 

And lived in the light of her smile? 


Oh, where is the yew-tree, whose wide spread- 
ing arms 
O’er shadow’d the home of the poor? 
And where is the watch-dog that gave the alarm, 
Ere a stranger might open the door? 


Alas! for the tempest the tree hath uptorn, 
And strew’d its green leaves on the ground; 
And the village-maid wanders an‘out-cast for- 
lorn, 
The dark winding forest around. 


The cot isa ruin! the watch-dog is dead— 
The garden with thistles run o’er, 
And ’neath the wild thorn-bush forever is laid, 
The limbs of the false Lorninore! 
ADELZ. 


For the Magazine. 


THE FALLING STAR. 


Swift through the void of darkness flew 
The glittering spark of heavenly light, 
And as it fell its radiance threw 
Upon the cheerless face of night- 


So Gentus—spark of flame divine! 
To Misery’s gulf unhonour’d hurd, 
E’en in its fall will brighter s\'ine,— 





- 


To Heaven pourtray a thankiess world. 
Bostox Bans. 











Fo th e¢ Magazine 
BEAUTY. 


Beauty, at best, is but a scentiess flower, 

Which touch’d by Autumn’ s frost will cease 
to bloom: 

Viartve’s a Rose—and owns a lasting power, 

To send-a grateful fragrance from the tomb! 


Ye fair ones, hold this Rose for ever dear, 
Nor let it be by life’s rude tempest riven; 
For though it come not to perfection here, 
*T will thrive luxuriant in the fietds of Heaven. 
Boston BARD. 


————— 


For the Magazine. 
10 MARY. 


Mary, adieu!—to all thy charms 
A long, a last farewell! 

No more within thy circling arms 
This bosom e’er shall swell: 


Go, Mary, go'—this heart no more 
Can beat with love to thee; 

Neglect has froze it to the core— 
The poet’s soul is free! 


Mary, adieu'!—thy sordid mind 
Let splendid misery bless; 

And where te Poev’s head reclined 
Let avarice find access: 


That chain which late my spirit bound 
To nought on earth but thee, 
No more around my heart is wound— 


*Tis broken—I am free! B B 





ee 


For the Magazine 
STANZAS 


Oh, for a bosom, kind and dear, 
Whereon to rest my he.d; 
A heart to truth and love sincere— 
A soi in sorrow ever near, 
When even hope has fled. 


Blest, blest is he, who young shall find 
A ti.end and patron too, 
To teach his unenligiiten’d mind 
That wisdom pure, that taste refined, 
To Heaven and WVature true. 
Boston Barp. 


ne IT Rinne 
Por the Magazine. 


**} am the rose of Sharon, and the lily of the 
vailey.” 


The rose of Sharon’s blooming wild, 
That weeps in ifcrmon’s dew; 

With nature’s purest blush is dy'd, 
And sheds a fragrance too— 


The lily of the verdant vale 
Conceal’d beneath the shade; 
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Its snowy leaves with pride expands 
In spotless beauties rayed- 


But Jesus deck’d in robes of love, 
W hich all his charms disclose; 
Is fairer than the lily’s bloom, 


And sweeeter than the rose! 
T oe 


ee 


For the Magazine. 
STANZAS. 


Grant me ye gods! whose hearts with pity move, 

This simple boon, to Poesy ever dear, 

That when I die the beauteous gir! I love 

May drop upon my grave one friendiy Tear! 

*T will soothe my soulin death—my errors 
blot— 

Then let me sleep unknown—remember’d not- 


ane 


THE RUINED FLOWER. 
By R. S. Coffin. 


Its stem was broke'—the desert wind 
Pass’ rudely o’er its slender head; 
It lonely droop’d—it lonely pined, 
Fill all its hues and fragrance fled; 
The chilling trost of evening hour 
Shone coldly on the dying flower! 


Lone, withered flower! perchance the doom 
That nipp’d shee in thy day of youth, 
May be inscribed upon my tomb, 
‘Too deep tor Time to blo: its truth; 
And tears, too late by sorrow shed, 
May freeze, and glitter o’er my head. 


And better this my fate should be, 
Than stab confiding virtue’s breast; 
Better to live in misery— 
Better to die by love unblest, 
Than build the hope of future fame 
On Beauty’s wreck—on W oma n’s shame. 


— + eo 


AMU>EMENT. 





The following humorous Love Letter, 
says Bavius, is copied from the Nor- 
wich Gazette. 


Dear Mapas, 


If there be yet no frrofiosition towards 
a conjunction with you, be pleased to ac- 
cept of this interjection of my pretences: 
for I do pronounce ad-verdum, that I de- 
sire to be adjective to you in all cases; fo 
positively 1 deciare, that comparatively 
speaking, I should be superlatively hap- 
py, might [I engender with you in all 
moods and tenses. I hope you wili noi 
inink me so singular, +s not te desir to 
have the flural numoder in my tamily; 
or that I am tuo masculine, to be neuter 
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in regard to the feminine: wherefore, 
dear adam, le’ us have our affections 
in common of two. Far be it from me 
to decline this conjugation, though I am 
not the first ferson, nor the second, nor 
the third, that have solicited you to be 
subjunctive to his love. I presume you 
will not be in the imperative, wiils: I 
pass from the o/ftative to the fot. ntial; 
and that you will permit me to make a 
conjunction copulative of my propria 
que maribus. with your as in presenti; 
this will make a farticifile of happiness, 
if you please actively to give your voice 
to be fassive herein: be you but supine, 
and I’ll be defonent: thus you will find 
it the oferative part of my soul, to be a 
lawful concord with the genitive; my 
whole income shall be a dative to you 
for the fresent; nothing shall be accusa- 
tive against you for the future; and yeur 
dear name shall ever be my vocative, till 
death, the great ad/ative of all things, 
part us. 
I am, dear madam, &c. 





INDULGENCE FOR ROBBERY. 


John Tetzel, a Dominican Inquisi- 
tor, employed to sell the indulgence 
of Pope Leo X. travelled through 
various parts of Europe persuading 
the people that the moment any per- 
son had paid the money for his indul- 
genc« he might be certain of his sal- 
vation; forall the crimes, however 
-normeus, would be forgiven. At Leip- 

sic, it is said, that after he had scra- 
ped together a good deal of money 
frum all ranks of people, a nobleman 
whv suspected the imposture, put thig 
question to him—* Can you grant 
absolution fora sin which a men siall 
intend to commit in future?’ ¢Yes,’ 
replied the frontless commissioner, 
but on condition that the pr per sum 
of money be actually paid down.’ The 
noblemen immediaicly produced the 
sum demanded, and in return receiv- 
ed a diploma sealed and si: ned hy 
Tetzel, absolving him from the un x- 
plained crime which he secreily int. n- 
ded tocommit. Not long alter, when 
Tetzrl was about to have Leipsic, the 
nobleman made inquiry respecting 
the road he would probabely travel, 
waited for him in ambush at a conven- 
ient place ,attacked and robbed hii; 
then beat him sundly with a stick, sent 
him back again to Leipsic with his 
chest empty, and at parting said— 
‘This is the fauli U intended to com- 
wit, and for which | have your obso- 
lution.’ 
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THE LADIES’ MAN. 


«You cannot conceive, Mr. Edi- 
tor, what a fine thing it is now-a-days 
to be a Ladies’ Man. With this title 
you can enter into the genteelest com- 
panies; have the exquisite pleasure 
of handing the pretty little belles 
about the room or city; you may 
romp, dance, sing, eat and drink 
with them; you can always be sup- 
plied with money, not by means of 
your own labour and fatigue, nor 
from the legacy left by some benevo- 
lent relation; but by—stop, Ill tell 
you by what—You must know, sir, I 
am one of those who have the honor 
of bearing this distinction from the 
rest of mankind—Gentlemen know 
it, they would wish to have my good 
will and frindship, that they may be 
introduced to some of the belle-dames 


of the circle of my acquaintance. | 


Accordingly, I stept with one to the 
coffee house, with another to the con. 
fectionaries and with a third to ’s 
Hotel—I taste lemonade, hot punch, 
crackers &c. &c. without ever costing 
me acent. This is one advantage | 


enjoy. When I want cash to pay my 
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in company, I saw a young lady have 
a very fine orange: my mouth watered 
for it—after a little joking, and a few 
feint attempts to grasp it, [. in the 
true style of a ladies’ man, snatched 
it out of her hand, and after I had 
got to my lodgings it afforded me a 
very delicious mouthful.—This was 
not robbery or plundering—O no, it 
was a specimen of gallantry—No one 
took it amiss. Such, Mr. Editor, 
is the glorious life we * lads for the 
fair” lead—We are happy. merry, 
and well supplied, and always in the 
good graces of the ladies.” 


eR 


ANECDOTE OF FRANKLIN. 


When Franklin came to England 
previous to the breaking out of the 


, American war, he went to Mr. Hett’s 





} 


printing office in Wild Court, Wild 
Street Lincoln’s-Inn Fields, and en- 
tering the press-room, he went up to 
a particular press, and thus address- 
ed the two men who were working: 
«¢ Come, my frinds we will drink to- 
gether; it is now forty years since I 
worked, like you, at this press, as a 
journeyman printer.” On this he 


landlord or tailor, | visit my female | sent for a gallon of porter, and they 
friends, and rob them very genteely of | drank «* Success To PRINTING.” 
their handkerdchiefs, fans, lockets, | 


combs, and whatever I can catch. 


This is not stealing, it is only the ex- | 


ercise of a little gealiantry—the ladies 
like it—they are mightily pleased, to | 
find an occasion for romping wih 
you, and for coming closer in contact | 
than decency, without an excuse, | 


! 





[Franklin’s Memoirs. 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


M. K. and H. were reccived too 


would permit; and if any one should late for this number, they shall be 


be mean enough to demand a restor- | 


ation, I put her off handsomely, by | - 


telling her I must keep something in | 


remembrance of her, lest through for- 
getfulness I should be deprived of the 
pleasure of contemplating imagina. 
rily, in a sequestered spot, her beau- 
teous self this is flattery—she is 
silenced, and I keep the goods. By 
these means in a very short time, I 
ean cet valuables enough to fill a 
preity large trank. If now a notion 
takes me to go to another city, I sell 





penses. ‘ake the rest with me, and by 
selling them ton, I get enough to bear 
me up il Tam sufficiently acquaint- 
ed carry on the like gallant actions 
there. 

Nor is this all—I frequently take 
from the ladies, some of their best 
fruits which { afterwards dispatch at 
my leisure. —Being the other evening 





attended to next week. 
Josephus on Natural Religion was 
also too late for this week, as it is 


'expected that he will continue the 


subject, we should be obliged to him 
for the succeeding chapters as early 
as he can find it convenient to fur- 
nish them, and invite his correspon- 
dence on so interesting subject. 





The French Acadamy has offered a 
handsome premium for the best Elegy 
on Rollin, the historian. 





Slave Trade.—Three Spanish Guinea- 
men lately left Barracoa tor Havana, with 
nine hundered shaves ov board. 





The follawing Religious Missionaries 
are sow abroad (rom the United States: — 
Ai Bomba, Rev. Gordon Hall, H. Bard- 
well, Samuel Neweil, John Nichols, and 


Allen, Graves:—-at Rangoon, (Burmah;) 
Rev. Adoniam Jouson, jun. George H 
Hough, James Coleman, and Edward 
Wheelock: at the Isiand of Ceyion, Rev. 
Edward Warren, BenjimineC Meigs, 
James Richardsson, and Danicl Poor. 
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HEALTH OEFICE, 
September 12, 1818. 


Interments in the City and Liberties of Philadel- 
phia, from Sept. 5, to Sepr. 12. 











g 2% ss 
DISRASES. = 33 DISEASES. = = 
“ , = 
a $ “yD 

Atropiiy. 1 U. inflam. of bowels 0 1 

Cholera Morbus VU 8 ¢ Liver 1 0 

Consump. lungs 6 0 * Old age 1 0 

Decay 1 08 Palsy 1 0 

Diarrhea 01 é scrofula 0 1 

Dropsy 1 0O¢ Still-born 0 4 
in the brain 0 18 Worms 1 0 

Dysentery 1 1 Unknown 1 0 

Debility 1 4: 

Fever, bilious 1 us 20 25 
Remittent 2 0 é — 
Typhus 1 0 Total 45 

Hives 0 4 

Of the above there were, 
Under 1 year 15 ; From 50 to 60 3 
From 1 to 2 8 60 70 i 
2 5 s ; 70 8U 2 
| oe 1 80 9U 0 
10 20 0 90 100 7 
20 30 1 100 110 0 
30 40 5 otineein 
40 50 7 $ Total 45 
By order of the Board of Health, 
JOSEPH PRYOR, Clerk. 
State of the Thermometer. 
9 o’clock. 12 0’clock. 3 o’clock. 

Sept. 75 69 71 72 

8, 69 71 69 

9, 66 66 66 

10, 64 67 69 

11, 65 67 70 

12, 66 68 ae 
—— -—__.- —— - 











Terms of the Philadelphia Magazine. 


The price is four dollars per annum, pay- 
able half yearly in advance. 

It shall be delivered to subscribers in the 
city every Saturda:, and forwarded to those in 
the country by the earliest conveyance. 

No subscription w ll be received for less than 
six months. Those who do not notify us of their 
intention to discontinue at the close of one vol- 
ume, will be considered as subscribing for the 
next. 

Any person who shall procure seven subscri- 
bers and become responsible for the payment, 
shall receive one Copy gratis. 


*.* Subscriptions and communications will. 
be received at this office, and at the bookstore 
of Isaac Peirce, No. 5 North Front street. 
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